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This winter one of our neighbors, El 
Salvador, was the target of a deadly 
challenge. On January 10, insurgent 
groups that had developed in E] 
Salvador—but had united with Cuban 
help, had trained many of their people in 
Cuba, and had just obtained infusions of 
modern arms through Cuba—launched a 
“final offensive” to overthrow the 
Salvadoran Government. 

Timing was critical to the guerrillas. 
On January 9, the insurgents’ Radio 
Liberation boasted from Nicaragua that 
the offensive to be launched the next 
day meant that the new president of the 
United States would come to office too 
late to stop the guerrilla victory. But an 
unspoken internal factor was probably 
more important. In 1980 the new 
Salvadoran Government—after its 
predecessors had for years ignored 
pressing socioeconomic problems—had 
started a program of land reform to 
benefit the poor. The reform addressed 
key issues that the insurgents had hoped 
to exploit as their own. Every passing 
day was demonstrating that the guer- 
rillas’ premises—that they were dealing 
from strength at home and abroad— 
were wrong. 

E] Salvador is, in area, the smallest 
mainland country of Latin America. It 
has not quite 5 million people. But it is 
our neighbor. When E] Salvador ap- 


pealed for our help to ward off an exter- 
nally armed attack, both the Carter and 
Reagan Administrations responded. The 
reason is simple. We cannot be indif- 
ferent to outside threats to the security 
of any friendly country so close to our 
shores. 

A vital fact must be recognized: 
Cuba is manipulating and feeding the 
violence in El Salvador. Cuba helped 
Marxist groups to unify and has been 
backing them with military training, 
arms, and propaganda. This pattern is 
not unique. 


¢ Cuba applied it in Nicaragua, first 
to help overthrow the government, then 
to influence the new one. 

e With variations, Cuba is attempt- 
ing to repeat this pattern in Guatemala 
and elsewhere in Central America. 

e And in South America last 
February, armed insurgents landed in 
Colombia in an attempt to undermine 
one of the hemisphere’s most respected 
democracies. The landing force had just 
completed 3 months of combat training 
in Cuba. 


Had the United States not respond- 
ed to El Salvador’s appeal for help, no 
country in the area could have con- 
sidered itself safe from Cuban-backed 
violence. 

Today, as in the past, the basic 
policy of the United States is to try to 
help resolve the problems of frail 
government institutions, of poverty, and 
of underdevelopment that create 
vulnerabilities to this form of aggres- 


sion. But when trained guerrillas with 
outside backing take up machineguns, 
mortars, and recoilless rifles, no amount 
of fertilizers, schools, or clinics can pre- 
vent them from sowing terror or at- 
tempting to seize power by force. That 
is why we responded to the appeals of 
the Salvadoran Government to supple- 
ment our economic assistance with 
military assistance, and that is why we 
believe we should continue military aid 
in the small amounts we are providing. 

Contrary to the insurgents’ expecta- 
tions, the Salvadorans contained the im- 
mediate January offensive on their own. 
Our assistance since has enabled the 
Duarte government to prevent the in- 
surgents from turning their continuing 
outside support to new military advan- 
tage. Even more importantly, our 
assistance gives the Salvadoran people a 
chance to defend their right to self- 
determination by developing a political 
solution to the conflict. 


The Need for a Political Solution 


And that is what I would like to talk 
about today: a political solution. For just 
as the conflict was Salvadoran in its 
origins, so its ultimate resolution must 
be Salvadoran. 

For more than 18 months, El 
Salvador has had a government with a 
consistent and stable policy, one that 
emphasizes domestic reform, closer 
trade and diplomatic relations with 
neighboring nations, and firm resistance 
to outside intervention. 

El Salvador, however, remains a 
divided country. It is divided between 
the insurgents and a great majority that 
opposes the extreme left’s violent 
methods and foreign ties. It is divided 
between an equally violent minority on 
the extreme right that seeks to return 
E] Salvador to the domination of a small 
elite and a great majority that has 
welcomed the political and social 
changes of the past 18 months. 

The insurgents are divided within 
their own coalition—between those who 
want to prolong their ill-starred guerrilla 
campaign and those who are disillu- 
sioned by their failure to win the quick 
military victory their leaders had pro- 
claimed inevitable; between those who 
despise democracy as an obstacle to 
their ambitions to seize power and those 
who might be willing to engage in 
democratic elections. 

Finally, the vast majority of 
Salvadorans in the middle are also di- 
vided—over whether to emphasize the 
restoration of the country’s economic 
health or the extension of the country’s 


social reforms; between those who honor 
the army as one of the country’s most 
stable and coherent institutions and 
those who criticize it for failing to pre- 
vent right-wing violence; between those 
who see the need to develop par- 
ticipatory institutions and those who 
maintain that there is no alternative to 
the old personalistic politics. 

Only Salvadorans can resolve these 
divisions. Neither we nor any other 
foreign country can do so. It is, 
therefore, critical that the Salvadoran 
Government itself is attempting to over- 
come these divisions by establishing a 
more democratic system. We whole- 
heartedly support this objective. Not out 
of blind sentiment, not out of a desire to 
reproduce everywhere a political system 
that has served Americans so extraor- 
dinarily well, and certainly not because 
we underestimate the difficulties in- 
volved. Rather we believe that the solu- 
tion must be democratic because only a 
genuinely pluralistic approach can enable 
a profoundly divided society to live with 
itself without violent convulsions, 
gradually overcoming its differences. 


Proposed Steps 


How can a country beset by so many 
troubles get from here to there? The 
first thing to say is that promises 
must be kept. 

One can debate endlessly about El 
Salvador’s land reform—whether the 
takeover of the big farms might have a 
high penalty in lost production for ex- 
port, whether one can really give clear 
titles to over 200,000 individual peasant 
workers, and so forth. But the changes 
that have already taken place are real. 
The issue is no longer whether land 
reform is advisable or not. The issue 
now is how to consolidate and perfect 
what has been done. Individual titles are 
a practical necessity if peasants are to 
know: that their new opportunities to 
work their own way out of subsistence 
poverty are fully legitimate. There is no 
other choice if economic and social chaos 
and an eventual guerrilla victory are to 
be avoided. 

This understood, the compensation 
promised should also be provided and 
on a just and effective basis. This is not 
only a matter of right, it is a practical 
necessity. E] Salvador is known for the 
vigor and skill of its modern en- 
trepreneurs, but entrepreneurs will not 
stay and work in El Salvador or 
anywhere else if they cannot expect fair 
treatment. 


Titling and compensation would 
bring important elements of stability to 
the reform process. In addition, the 
assurance that existing reforms will be 
made to work before new economic 
changes are introduced, and that pre- 
dictable rules of the game will be 
developed in consultation with both 
employers and workers, would go a 
long way to consolidate moderate forces, 
frustrate the guerrillas’ economic war- 
fare, and help restore E] Salvador’s 
economy. 


Second, there must be demon- 
strable progress in controlling and 
eliminating violence from all sources. 
Violence of the left and violence of the 
right are inextricably linked. Since the 
failure of the January offensive, the 
tragic cycle of violence and counter- 
violence has been most evident in 
Chalatenango and Morazan, the remote 
areas where guerrilla forces are concen- 
trated, and where most of the violent in- 
cidents recently attributed to the far 
right and to government forces have 
taken place. Elsewhere, the violence has 
tended to fall as the level of nationwide 
insurgent activity has declined. The in- 
vestigations into the murders of the four 
American Catholic women and the two 
AIFLD [American Institute of Free 
Labor Development] experts, though 
still unfortunately incomplete, have led 
to detentions. 

But more needs to be done. Cuban 
and Nicaraguan supplies to the guer- 
rillas must stop. There is no doubt that 
Cuba was largely behind the arms traf- 
ficking that fueled the guerrilla offensive 
this winter. In April, when Socialist In- 
ternational representative Wischnewski 
confronted Castro with our evidence of 
Cuban interference, Castro admitted to 
him that Cuba had shipped arms to the 
guerrillas—just as we had said. 

After their arms trafficking was ex- 
posed, Cuba and Nicaragua reduced the 
flow in March and early April. Recently, 
however, an ominous upswing has oc- 
curred, not to the volume reached this 
winter but to levels that enable the guer- 
rillas to sustain military operations 
despite their inability to generate fresh 
support. 

The other side of the coin is that 
more Salvadoran Army leadership is 
needed, both to fight rightist death 
squads and to control security force 
violence. This is a primary objective of 
our training effort. There must be im- 
provement. The basic reality, however, 
is that violence will likely be countered 
by violence until a rational and 
legitimate political process is devised to 
break this vicious circle. 


This brings me to my third point, 
that all parties that renounce violence 
should be encouraged to participate in 
the design of new political institutions 
and the process of choosing represen- 
tatives for them. The Government of E] 
Salvador has announced that it will hold 
presidential elections in 1983. Prior to 
that, a constituent assembly to be 
elected in 1982 will develop a new con- 
stitution. Four months ago, in March, 
President Duarte appointed an electoral 
commission to develop the necessary 
procedures. Last week, the government 
officially approved measures recognizing 
the legal status of registered parties and 
setting the procedures whereby these 
parties, and any new parties that come 
legally into existence, can participate in 
the election. 

The parties already legally regis- 
tered include two groups associated with 
the insurgent political front: the Na- 
tional Revolutionary Movement led by 
Guillermo Ungo and the Democratic Na- 
tional Union, the electoral vehicle of the 
traditional Communist party. These par- 
ties, and any others that may wish to do 
so legally, now have before them the op- 
portunity to test their strength against 
reformist and conservative parties 
according to the ultimate test of 
democracy: ballots, not bullets. 


Before developing this critical point 
further, let me note that the value and 
importance of elections as a means for 
resolving and overcoming differences 
should not be underestimated in Central 
America today. Costa Rica has been able 
to resolve its political differences 
peacefully largely because elections have 
been held uninterruptedly since 
1948—and are scheduled again next 
February. 

Honduras elected a constituent 
assembly in April 1980 and will elect a 
president and a legislative assembly this 
coming November. The courage of Hon- 

-duran leaders in standing by their elec- 
tion commitments despite regional tur- 
moil and economic difficulties deserves 
recognition as an important contribution 
to the advancement of peaceful political 
processes in their country and in the 
region as a whole. 

Guatemala this month began a cam- 
paign that is to lead to constitutionally 
mandated presidential elections next 
March. All of Guatemala’s friends hope 
the campaign will evolve in a climate 
free of violence and contribute to the 
resolution of Guatemala’s serious prob- 
lems. 


In all of Central America, only 
Nicaragua has no elections scheduled in 
the months ahead. The government has 
reneged on its promises to the people 
who overthrew Somoza 2 years ago and 
has said only that elections may be 
possible sometime in the future—maybe 
in 1985. What an extraordinary contrast 
between this clear lack of self-confidence 
on the part of the new revolutionary 
rulers of Nicaragua and the invitation 
from the embattled Salvadoran revolu- 
tionary junta to the political parties of 
E] Salvador to organize for free elec- 
tions. 

As basic expressions of self-deter- 
mination and national sovereignty, elec- 
tions involve many delicate questions. 
They include technical matters (such as 
steps to insure an accurate tally), 
confidence-building measures (such as 
providing witness of fairness and 
absence of coercion or intimidation from 
any source), and a host of fundamental 
matters (such as the design of institu- 
tions, security for participants, and 
assurances that the results will be 
respected.) 

But one asks: Can a campaign be 
held in E] Salvador? There are some re- 
cent indications it can. Two months ago 
the leading peasant union, the UCS 
[Salvadoran Campesino Union] held a 
rally of 10,000 people without incident. 
A month ago, the Christian Democratic 
Party held a national congress, with 
2,500 delegates—many of them 
women—in attendance. The electoral 
commission has made clear it welcomes 
observers “not only for the day of elec- 
tions but also in anticipation of them, 
observing the entire process.” 

Nonetheless, before elections could 
take place, all parties would want to 
know how campaign security will be 
assured, and whether extremists might 
ultimately permit an actual election cam- 
paign without violence. If elections are 
held, would the results be respected? 
The government’s intentions are clear. 
E] Salvador’s new military leaders have 
made the reform process possible. An 
army confident that its integrity will be 
respected, and that elections will be fair, 
can also be effective in curbing violence 
from the right as well as from the left. 
But it is only realistic to recognize that 
extremists on both left and right still op- 
pose elections, and that an army 
suspicious that its institutional integrity 
might not be respected could itself 
become a destabilizing element. In this 


regard, we should recognize that El 
Salvador’s leaders will not—and should 
not—grant the insurgents, through 
negotiations, the share of power the 
rebels have not been able to win on the 
battlefield. But they should be—and 
are—willing to compete with the in- 
surgents at the polls. 

To develop a serious, reliable elec- 
toral process in E] Salvador, all non- 
violent political groups, whatever their 
relationship to the current government, 
will have to make their views known to 
each other and to the electoral commis- 
sion. This will doubtless require careful 
discussion and quite possibly negotiation 
among the parties. 

Elections are quintessentially mat- 
ters of internal policy. But there may be 
ways other nations can assist. If re- 
quested by the Government of E] Salva- 
dor—and desired by those involved— 
other countries might be invited to 
facilitate such contacts and discussions 
or negotiations on electoral issues 
among eligible political parties. The 
United States is prepared, if asked, to 
join others in providing good offices to 
assist the Salvadorans in this task, 
which could prove critical to the search 
for a political solution to the conflict. 

We have no preconceived formulas. 
We know that elections have failed in 
the past. We have no illusions that the 
task now will be anything but difficult. 
But we believe that elections open to all 
who are willing to renounce violence and 
abide by the procedures of democracy 
can help end El Salvador’s long agony. 


I have one more thing to say. That 
is that the search for a political solu- 
tion will not succeed unless the 
United States sustains its assistance 
to El Salvador. 

This spring, after their offensive 
revealed their lack of popular support, 
the Democratic Revolutionary Front 
thought—we know from their own 
documents—that negotiations should be 
used as a delaying tactic while the in- 
surgents attempted to regroup militari- 
ly. Should members of the guerrilla com- 
mand believe that they can make gains 
by military means, no participation in 
elections, no meaningful negotiations, no 
political solutions are likely to be forth- 
coming. The point is not that sustained 
U.S. assistance might lead to a govern- 
ment military victory. It is that a 
political solution can only be achieved if 
the guerrillas realize they cannot win by 
force of arms. 


To insure a climate in which a 
political solution can take place, the 
limited military programs we now have 
should be sustained. Our economic 
assistance, already more than three 
times our military aid, must continue to 
offset the guerillas’ efforts to prolong 
the war by sabotaging the economy. 


U.S. Role 


The war is a terrible ordeal for the 
Salvadoran people. Many thousands of 
persons have lost their lives. The conflict 
is deeply rooted in domestic Salvadoran 
political and socioeconomic problems. 
But by providing arms, training, and 
direction to this local insurgency and by 
giving it global propaganda backing, 
Cuba and other radicals have intensified 
and widened the conflict and greatly in- 
creased the suffering of the Salvadoran 
people. 
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Our concern for El] Salvador is not 
unique. The United States has met 
challenges like this before. Since World 
War II, under Democratic and 
Republican Presidents alike, the United 
States has used all appropriate instru- 
ments—political, economic, and mili- 
tary—to help friends and allies secure 
their vital interests as well as our own. 

Our help for El Salvador is really 
very small, but it is vital. With it, E] 
Salvador is making progress. The 
government, the church, the trade 
unions, agrarian organizations, profes- 
sional bodies, and organizations of 
businessmen are now all increasingly 
engaged in seeking a peaceful outcome 
to the conflict. Last March, the guer- 
rillas’ use of violence led the Apostolic 
Administrator to comment that “most of 
the public has turned its back on them.” 
Elections now offer to those among 
them who want to end the violence a 
chance to work for peace. 
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The culmination of the search for 
peace is necessarily the responsibility of 
Salvadorans. But Salvadorans look to us 
for understanding and assistance. We 
can help by: 


e Extending economic and military 
assistance to counter the disaster visited 
upon El Salvador by enemies of 
democracy; 

e Standing by our friends while they 
work out a democratic solution; and 

e Identifying and seizing oppor- 
tunities to help such a solution actually 
take shape. 
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